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conditions and most of the affected sheep are destroyed. Greasing the head with vaseline or olive oil is helpful to relieve the irritation caused by the swellings. Without knowledge of the exact cause of this disease, preventive methods cannot be outlined.
PLANTS POISONOUS TO SHEEP
Plant poisoning in sheep is relatively uncommon on the farms of the East and Middle West. This is due in part to the scarcity of poisonous plants and also to the fact that most farm flocks are comparatively well fed and cared for. They usually have access to additional feed when pastures are short and are not often forced to undergo periods of partial starvation. It is well known that sheep as well as other live-stock do not crave poisonous plants, but eat them only when driven by hunger and the lack of other suitable forage. Such conditions frequently occur in the range states of the West and often cause severe losses.
A number of plants known to be poisonous to cattle were discussed in Chapter VI. Some of these may cause the death of sheep when conditions are favorable. Among the plants poisonous to both cattle and sheep are water-hemlock, young cockle-bur, white snakeroot, and prussic acid poisoning from eating wilted sorghum or wild cherry leaves.
On western ranges the chief poisonous plants of sheep are death camas and the lupines. Other animals may be affected, but sheep suffer by far the greatest losses.
Death camas
While cattle and horses are sometimes poisoned by this plant, sheep appear to be the most susceptible, as many as 1,000 being reported killed in one large range flock. Death camas is often called poison sage, swamp camas, and poison onion. It is usually found in low wet places.
Death camas is one of the deadliest of all range plants. It is a perennial belonging to the lily family, grows singly, forms a bulb-like root, and has five to seven long, slender,